BACKWHEN 


An Introduction To 

Bi-Centennial Nit-Picking 


The arms and accoutre¬ 
ments of the officers, non-commif- 
fioned officers, and foldiers fhould 
be uniform throughout. 

The officers who exercife 
their functions on borfeback, 
are to be armed with fwords, ike 
platoon officers with fwords and 
efpontonns, the non-commiffion- 
ed officers with fwords, firelock, 
bayonets, and the foldiers with 
firelocks and bayonets. 
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BOBBY PINS DON’T MAKE IT 


.But, of course, that wasn’t 
the case even though Chapter l, 
Of the Arms and Accoutre¬ 
ments of the Officers, Non-Com¬ 
missioned Officers, and Soldiers, 
of REGULATIONS, ETC., which 
was duly signed by John .Tay, said 
so. 

For the first few years of 
the American Revolution, soldiers 
wore the uniforms issued by their 
states, if there were any, or their 


own fringed leather, linen or home- 
spun hunting jackets. Brown was a 
popular color and for a short while 
the official uniform color of the 
continental troops. But officers fa¬ 
vored blue and, seeing their officers 
uniforms, made blue more popular 
with the troops. However, not until 
Washington issued his October 2, 
1779 General Order was there 
much of what could be called uni¬ 
formity in uniforms. 

The coat was ordered to be 
blue for all regiments of infantry, 
line artillery and dragoons. The fac¬ 
ing or trim was ordered to match 
the soldier’s state or region: In¬ 
fantrymen from Connecticut, Mass¬ 
achusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island wore white; New 
York and New Jersey wore buff; 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia wore red; and infan¬ 
trymen from North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia wore blue. 

A marvelous new invention 
was also ordered for the men to re¬ 
place breeches, which, leaving the 
lower leg exposed to snags and 
bushes, didn’t make for comfortable 
campaigning. These wondrous new 
items were called overalls although 
they were more like conventional 
trousers than farmers’ bibbed af¬ 
fairs. Overalls in linen or leather 
were designed to be baggy in the 
seat, tight-fitting through the lower 
legs and buttoned down the ankle 
for high style. 

There was more to this styl¬ 
ish, official uniform like neck socks, 
proper felt hats, linen waistcoats 
and other paraphernalia. However, 
it was obvious from the outset that 
all Continental troops couldn’t be 
oufitted in this uniform and some 
never were. 

It was a simple matter of 
logistics. The Colonies usually re¬ 
lied on England for their woven 
cloth; and, at the time, the British 
were indisposed to provide uniform 


material. That left homespun or 
what the French could deliver. Ac¬ 
tually, it can be surmised that 
Washington issued his uniform or¬ 
der in 1779 because French-made 
uniforms became available in 1778.' 
Unfortunately, they weren’t all blue. 1 

The solution, in the mean¬ 
time, was the fringed hunting jacket 
usually associated with the Pennsyl¬ 
vania riflemen. It became the semi- 
and sometimes official field dress 
for the entire Army. Washington 
preferred it and in 1776 pointed 
out the advantages of the jacket, 
should anyone have missed the 
point: 

“No dress can be cheaper, 
nor more convenient, as the wearer 
may be cool in warm weather and 
warm in cool weather by putting on 
undercloths which will not change 
the outward dress, Winter or Sum¬ 
mer—Besides which it is a dress 
justly supposed to carry no small 
terror to the enemy, who think 
every such person a complete 
marksman.” 

Being a complete marksman 
of the time meant being a rifleman, 
of which there were few, for very 
practical reasons. Since Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, admired by 
Washington, Lafayette and others, 
found that movement was not the 
entire battle, emphasis was placed 
on teaching the troops of the line 
to load and fire their muskets with 
all possible speed. 

Muskets were easier to load 
because the bullet didn’t have to fit 
as tightly as a round rammed into 
a rifle. Accuracy was no particular 
concern because the infantryman 
armed with a musket was not ex¬ 
pected to take careful aim; the ef¬ 
fectiveness of his fire was based on 
mass at close quarters. After firing 
a few volleys, the battle was almost 
always decided with the bayonet. 
The musket became simply an ex¬ 
tension of the bayonet or a handy 
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club. 

The flintlock musket,, invent¬ 
ed about 1610, was a great im¬ 
provement over previous ignition 
systems because it was much less 
complicated, although not by mod¬ 
ern standards, and more reliable. 
The British first issued them to their 
troops as early as 1672, but it 
wasn’t until 1865 that the British 
Army was completely equipped 
with this new device. 

To load his musket the sol¬ 
dier used a paper-wrapped cart¬ 
ridge. After priming the pan, he 
closed the battery over the pan and 
poured the remaining powder 
charge down the barrel. The lead 
bail, wrapped in paper, was then 
dropped down the muzzie, and the 
ramrod was used to pack the charge 
in the breech of the barrel. 

It’s simple to see why sev¬ 
eral manuals of arms were devised 
to speed up this rather involved 
process. Because the weapon was 



good for only one shot, battle had 
to be governed by linear tactics. 
Files of men became ranks, ranks 
became a line of battle and the line 
of battle fired in volleys. A clever 
manual of arms provided the in¬ 
fantry with a way to increase its 
volume of fire, even hough volleys 
fired beyond 150 yards served only 
to demoralize the enemy. It wasn’t 
until the enemy came within 50 to 
80 yards that the attackers could 
cause casualties of any significance. 

The speed of loading the 
musket at less than 50 yards be¬ 
came far more valuable to the 
troops than accuracy. Advancing to 
point-blank range, a volley was 
fired. The musket was reloaded and 
fired once more, if possible, until 
the ranks closed to engage with 
the bayonet, a triangular-bladed 
spike designed to inflict a three-sid¬ 
ed wound and cause almost certain 
death. 

After the battle, a soldier 


was instructed to wipe down his 
weapon with water, to get rid of the 
gore and dirt, and then to let it 
dry before taking it apart for a 
complete cleaning with hot soapy 
water. It’s the same procedure that 
Army Reservists will soon be using. 
However it is hoped there will be 
little if any gore to wipe away in 
the next few months, as complete 
Continental uniforms and muskets 
are issued to Reserve color guards. 

The uniforms being distrib¬ 
uted to each ARCOM and GO- 
COM are approximate replicas of 
those worn by the Commander-in- 
chief’s Guard, George Washing¬ 
ton’s 40-man company of body 
guards, and are essentially the same 
as those worn by the “Old Guard” 
in Washington, D.C. According to 
an article appearing in the New 
York Gazette, June 17, 1776, the 
uniform consisted of a “blue coat 
faced with buff, red waistcoat, 
buckskin breeches, felt hat bound 
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with white tape. (The men) car¬ 
ried a new carbine complete, a 
large pouch and bayonet belt, with 
white girthing about three inches 
broad; had also a blue coat faced 
with green and a round unbound 
felt hat.' 5 

Bayonets, belts, cartridge 
boxes and canteens, the typical ac¬ 
coutrements of a Continental sol¬ 
dier, were too expensive to be pro¬ 
vided to the Reserve color guards, 
but simple instructions for their 
local fabrication or purchase are 


very formal occasions. The hour 
was needed for baking, making 
wig dusting a simple waste of food. 
Men usually wore their hair mod¬ 
erately long or queued and some¬ 
times tied in the back. Actually. 
Washington ordered that "queue 
ribbands’" be issued twice yearly. 

Something else usually both¬ 
ers people, and it's why the little 
‘"Cockade” or rosette worn on the 
hat is black and white instead of 
something like red, white and blue. 
There’s also a simple reason for 


tons and that plain ones are wrong, 
and they will be correct. Concerned 
citizens will point out to dressed- 
up ladies and gentlemen that people 
of the Revolutionary era did not 
wear wrist watches and certainly 
not wrist watches with expansion 
bands. Again correct. 

Nff-pickers, button nuts and 
concerned citizens are not only 
right, but in most cases, fine and 
tireless people who have spent years 
doing exhausting research; It’s the 
nit-pickers, button nuts, and con- 
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USAR COLOR GUARDS WILL WEAR 
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ESSENTIALLY THE UNIFORM WORN BY THE 


being provided as the uniforms are 
distributed. 

Troops wearing the uni¬ 
forms will probably find the pants a 
little baggier than they would pre¬ 
fer, but there seems to be a valid 
reason for that too. According to 
contemporary sources, soldiers oft¬ 
en stuffed their drawers with rags 
in the anticipation of being march¬ 
ed past sanitary facilities without a 
halt. In fact, during the 1700s one 
of the commander’s first concerns 
was preventing desertion at all pos¬ 
sible costs. Troops in the field were 
not allowed io fall out unless they 
were virtually surrounded by Hus¬ 
sars or other armed and trusted 
men. Certainly no commander 
would have thought to let his men 
wander about if they were soon 
to be committed. He would find 
his command gone. 

Wigs, which are also being 
provided to the color guards, might 
pose another problem. Actually 
wigs, which required periodic dust¬ 
ing with flour to keep them white, 
weren't usually worn except for 


that too. 

The British cockade was 
black and therefore American Co¬ 
lonial cockades were black. The 
white center was only added in 
1780 when the French arrived. The 
French, of course, wore not only 
white uniforms, but white cockades 
as well. One of the Comte de Roch- 
ambeau’s first orders, after arriv¬ 
ing in America, w s to have his 
troops add a small black cockade 
to “the white, dimity ones” worn on 
their hats. Such was the way gen¬ 
tlemen exchanged compliments. 

With the bi-centennial still a 
few months off. nit-pickers, button 
nuts and othe* concerned citizens 
are preparing to descend on the 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who will invariably be get¬ 
ting dressed up to look “authentic.” 
Nit-pickers will tell costumed gen¬ 
tlemen dressed in Revolutionary 
war garb that they should not wear 
moustaches or beards because the 
soldiers of the day didn’t. And they 
will be right. Button nuts will ex¬ 
plain that units had their own but- 


cerned citizens who. while other 
people weren't paying attention, 
have seen to the preservation of 
American history. That-ought to be 
taken seriously. 

The only other advice that 
can be given, other than bone up 
on your Revolutionary history so 
you can tell w'hat's going on, was 
originally intended for the private 
soldier: 

7 he recruit having received 
his neceffities, jhould in the firft 
place learn to drefs himself with 
a foldier-like air: to place bis ef¬ 
fects properly in his knapfack, fo 
as to carry them with eafe and 
convenience; to falute his officers 
when he meets them; to clean bis 
arms, wafh his linen and cook his 
provifions. He fbonld early accuf- 
tom himfelf to the drefs in the 
night; and for that purpofe al¬ 
ways have his effects in his knap¬ 
fack, and that placed where he 
can put his hand on it in a mo¬ 
ment, that in cafe of alarm he may 
repair with the greateft alertnefs 
to the parade. 
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